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At this stage it is unlikely that we will restart indoor events before the end of September, and we know that the meeting 
room is not available until then at the earliest. We'd like to restart events such as the regular Boneseed pulling in the 
You Yangs and some Fauna Survey work with numbers limited as necessary. We're updating our own excursion risk 
management and we need to work within Parks Victoria guidelines as needed. The Committee continues to meet 
regularly via Zoom to review our response, and events of the last few weeks shows how hard it is to plan ahead. 


The virtual webinars using Zoom continue to be popular, with over 30 participants at several events. We currently plan 
three or so each month to cover a general topic, plants and birds. Watch out for the regular emails, check on the club 

website, and follow us on on Facebook for information and login details on these. As far as possible we'll announce in 
the Geelong Naturalist as well. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Karyn Brown & Troy Zanker, Grovedale; the de Leiros family, Geelong West; 
Louise Boustead, East Geelong; Georgia Kelly, Newtown 


We wish them a long and happy association. 





Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
Submissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 27 July 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 


Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jog—to the editor. 
The editor for the August edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 





GFNC is on Facebook 
www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 
A private online discussion group for members to share observations and other information is also available 
www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted. 





Geelong Naturalist on Trove 


Recent copies of our magazine are now being uploaded digitally to the National and State Libraries and are 
downloadable from Trove. 


You can find them quickly via this short link bit.ly/Geelong Naturalist 


Obtain your username and password to add records to the GFNC website 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Login is required if you wish to add observations. 


Contact info@gfnc.org.au to receive your user name. You can then create your own password. 





The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, shows a Verreaux’s (Whistling) Tree-frog photographed at Little River, 
Ripley Reserve on 10/6/20 (referred to in the June fauna report, p. 7). 


On the back cover, a tribute to the end of the Hooded Plover breeding season by John Murray, Point Lonsdale, 
June 2020. 











Mailing Roster 
July: Jan Venters 


August: Jan Venters 





News from the Committee 
Graham Possingham 


O n page 3 you'll see the formal notification of the want to come into Geelong on yet another evening’ then 

postponed 2020 AGM to be held on 4 August at fear not, as we will likely continue to hold most, if not all, 

8.00 p.m. The meeting will be held via Zoom with an meetings that way. If you are prepared to help out then 

option to dial in. It will be followed by a short talk from nominate via email to info@gfnc.org.au, or contact one of 

Lorraine Phelan on Fungi. The AGM needs a quorum of us for a chat if you want to know more. There will be 

10 per cent of members to be valid, approximately 30 several committee members staying on to provide 

people, so please mark the date in your diaries. It’s a continuity. 

legal requirement that we hold an AGM. If we don’t get a 

quorum, we will need to do it again! In other news the Conservation Group has been busy 
with several matters, most notably a submission to the 

We are also calling for nominations to the Committee for City of Greater Geelong on their draft ‘Environment 


2020-21. The club continues to have difficulty in getting Strategy 2020-30’ and ‘Environment Action Plan 2020- 
members to join the committee and we have to rely on the 29’ and also commenting on the Bellarine Distinctive 


same people year after year. We have found since March Areas Landscape discussion paper from DELWP. 


that holding committee meetings via Zoom is more Preparing such submissions takes a significant 
efficient (taking less time out of our evenings) and justas collaborative effort from many members. If you wish to 
effective as physical meetings at the gardens. We help with this sort of work, then contact Barry Lingham. 


currently meet on a Monday evening most months. If you 
live outside Geelong itself and had been thinking ‘I don’t 


June butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


ate June and a very late Yellow Admiral was seen in Observers: 

Belmont. Only Cabbage Whites had been observed BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CFr, Chrissy 
for some time and they will probably be the only species Freestone; GA, George Appleby; LBr, Lance Breguet; 
for the next month and then maybe a few weeks break. JN, John Newman; RLo, Rod Lowther. 


Cabbage White 8/6/20 Ceres 6 along roadside, 11°C, 
partly sun, still. 


23/6/20 Hamlyn Heights At least 11 flying along side 
of freeway over 3—4 km 
a bright sun at 12.30 

23/6/20 Highton 2 flying along roadside 
11.30 a.m. in sunshine. 

27/6/20 Aireys Inlet One in garden on daisy 
plants, bright sun. 


Yellow Admiral | Admiral 2715120 PtLonsdae | Lonsdale 2 BL BML | BML 


31/5/20 Geelong West 1. Sunny day. Resting inside 
open garage on potting mix 
sack. 


Common Grass-blue 27/5/20 Pt Lonsdale Eoo BL, BML 


7/6/20 Creswell Rd, 6. Sunny afternoon. BL, BML 
Pt Lonsdale 6 butterflies observed on 
flowering Bower Spinach. 
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Burgeoning Breamlea Swans 


reamlea folk, including the active Coastcare group, 

have once again become enamoured with the Black 
Swan (Cygnus atratus) population, as the Breamlea Flora 
and Fauna Reserve becomes a nursery. 


Over the last few seasons, growing numbers of this 
species have decided to make the saltmarsh their home. 
This is despite their nesting habitat being encroached on 
by a large outbreak of fresh water Lesser Reed-mace 
(Typha latifolia) and Common Reed (Phragmites 
australis) on the Bancoora side of the Breamlea Road, as 
culverts were not placed in the road when it was built. 
This lack of culverts prevents the salt water washing into 
this area. 


Black Swans often nest here and in recent years up to 12 
cygnets in one season have been observed. 


In 2020 there has been an increasing number of Black 
Swans in the saltmarsh, with 32 reported on 16 April on 
the GFNC website. The resident pair on the western side 
of Breamlea Road, which seem to have exclusive rights 
to this section, has been first ‘out of the blocks’, hatching 
six cygnets on 15 June. As at 24 June, five remain. 





Black Swan family, Breamlea, 16/06/20 


Jennie Turner 


It is interesting to note that this pair hatched five cygnets 
on 4 August, 2019, around six weeks later than the 
current clutch. There were some unusual antics with the 
more adventurous little ones managing to cross 
Blackgate Road and becoming stranded, fortunately they 
were rescued and reunited with the rest of the family. 
Ultimately there was only one cygnet left, whose fate was 
unknown as it matured when the family moved further 
down Thompsons Creek. 


During the previous drought period tragedy struck in this 
little haven. The water began to dry up and the parent 
birds disappeared, leaving a lone cygnet to fend for itself. 
Parks Victoria attempted a rescue but due to fading light 
it was decided to come back in the morning. 
Unfortunately, the cygnet, which was by then ina 
weakened state, had disappeared, possibly the victim of 
a predator. 


Let’s hope for a bumper season of cygnets this year, with 
fledglings to report! 


Photo: David Turner 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 
deductible. 
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THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INCORPORATED 
A0013708R 


Notice of Annual General Meeting 2020 


The postponed Annual General Meeting will be held on Tuesday 4 August 2020 at 8.00 p.m. virtually via Zoom. 


Members may join from a computer/phone/tablet at 
https://zoom.us/j/94302906776?pwd=YIROZEhkenitNFhFd1p0eDV1S1ExZz09 


Or by phone 03 7018 2005 
Meeting ID: 943 0290 6776 Password: 792270 


Agenda: 
1. Apologies. 


2. Confirmation of Minutes of 2019 AGM. (To be circulated prior to the meeting). 
3. Committee Report on the activities of the Club for 2019: as published in the April 2020 Geelong Naturalist. 
4. 


Treasurer’s Report including the presentation of the financial statements for 2019: as published in the 
April 2020 Geelong Naturalist. 


5. Election of Committee office bearers in following order: 


a. President 

b. Vice-President 
c. Secretary 

d. Treasurer 

e. Minute Secretary 


6. Vote on the resolution to elect up to 7 ordinary members of the Committee, followed by election of 
ordinary committee members. 


7. Any other business. Members to advise the Secretary of any item of business that they wish to be 
included in the agenda as ‘Other business’ by 24 July 2020. 


The AGM will be followed by a talk from Lorraine Phelan on Fungi. 


Call for Nominations for 2020—21 Committee 
The GFNC Committee is calling for nominations for positions on the new Committee for 2020-21. 


e The Committee meets on the third Monday of the month, in months as specified in the GFNC meeting program. It is 
typically 6-9 meetings a year. We currently meet via Zoom due to CoVID-19 and will likely continue that practice for 
most meetings as it has proved to be both effective and convenient. 


e All current office bearers and ordinary members of the Committee will be open for election and the Committee 
requests that members consider nominations for the various positions to help and contribute to the running of the 
Club’s activities. 


e Members over the age of 18 can nominate themselves for positions on the Committee, by email to the GFNC 
Secretary info@gfnc.org.au preferably by 31 July 2020 


e Alternatively, members can nominate another member by emailing to the GFNC Secretary specifying the nominated 
person, who must have accepted this nomination in advance and be copied on the nomination email. 


The office bearers of the Committee are: 
e President (currently vacant) 
e Vice-President (currently vacant) 
e Secretary 
e Minute Secretary 
e Treasurer (currently double duty with Secretary) 


In addition, there are places for several ordinary members in general committee positions. Currently we have 5. 
These members support the office bearers in the operation of the Club, and often take on specific tasks. 
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June invertebrate report 


D espite the colder conditions in June observations 
continue to accumulate in the GFNC Invertebrate 
Collection project of iNaturalist. Of the 205 reports 
submitted by members that identified 93 species, the club 
mothing crew had their sheets up and were able 
contribute the majority by photographing some 173 
creatures, a great effort from Peter Crowcroft, Marilyn 
Hewish and Cathy Powers. 


Identifications were possible in most cases with 63 
species noted, almost all being classified as ‘Research 
Grade’. Closer examination of the data showed that 26 
species had not been seen during the City Nature 
Challenge (CNC) (500 observations /163 species) and 
this highlights the great diversity of invertebrates in the 
region. Different moth species are in abundance at 
different times of the year filling a critical role in the food 
supply for a range of spiders, frogs and other 
insectivores. 


Below is composite photo of species observed in order of 
number of observations. The most notable of the species 
previously unrecorded but in this last month seen multiple 
times include Larentia apotome, Capusa cuculloides, 
Ptilomacra senex and Praxis pandesma. Species not 
seen during the CNC BioBlitz are marked with a small 
circle next to the species name. 


The GFNC Invertebrate Collection now lists 744 species 
in our region. No doubt this number will continue to climb 
in the future as more mothing nights are held in different 
locations and at various times of the year. In the same 
way but to a lesser extent, the richness of our collection 
continues to increase and now comprises 67 spiders, 86 






Chlenias banksiaria 


Varied Grey Moth 





Microdes villosata 


Rhapsa suscitatalis 
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Common Anthelid Moth 


Oxycanus australis 


Eucymatoge scotodes 


Rod Lowther 


beetles and 68 flies. 


It is worthwhile therefore to search our club collections 
and cast an eye over the species grid as a first step when 
making your initial identification. Familiarising yourself 
with the invertebrates of the area will assist you with the 
initial identification, or at least enable you to eliminate the 
common species before classifying to family level prior to 
further review. 


Some other notable observations this month 


Green Lacewings Dictyochrysa peterseni and 
Apertochrysa edwardsi observed by Peter Crowcroft in 
Anglesea https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/ 
observations/48291407 and https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/ 
observations/48988748 


Australian Green Mantis Orthodera ministralis eggs 
located on a metal fence post at Lara observed by Joy 


Thorup Anderson hittps://inaturalist.ala.org.au/ 
observations/49538710 


Australian Wingless Solder Fly Boreoides subulatus 
observed by Richard Weatherly at Wallington htips:// 


inaturalist.ala.org.au/observations/47706820 

Ladybird Beetle Micraspis furcifera found by Trevor 
Pescott at Edwards Point on Grey Saltbush https:// 
inaturalist.ala.org.au/observations/47577990 

Smooth Pebble Crab Bellidilia laevis photographed at 
Edwards Point by Rod Lowther https:// 
inaturalist.ala.org.au/observations/49397112 


| encourage GFNC members to review other 
observations for the month on iNaturalist. 


Australian Pug Moth 


Capusa cuculloides 0 





Plesanemma fucata Subidaria Moth 
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Boarmia panconita @ Tobacco Looper 





Nisista notodontaria 


Chestnut-veined Crest... 


The Club recently set up the GFNC Coastal Collection 
project https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/gfnc-coast- 
collection on INaturalist to record molluscs, kelp, crabs, 
fish and other taxa found around our coast (within the 
Geelong BioBlitz region) from both onshore and offshore 
locations. This project is open to all naturalists and as at 
the end of June contained 1750 observations and almost 
350 species identified. Approximately 35 club members 
had contributed observations. If you are interested in 
beachcombing or simply just love our beautiful coastal 
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SPRING 2020 
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Finely-lined Carpet 





Oxycanus silvanus 







Common Gum Emerald 








Funeral Moth 


Apple Looper 


areas, | recommend you become a member of the 
project. The project includes some fantastic photos, some 
obtained from remote submersible units. 


To join this project sign on to your iNaturalist account, 
search for the GFNC Coast Collection on the Projects 
Menu and click on the Join button 


The spring brings renewed life to 
our natural environments. 


This spring be involved by 
observing and recording animals 
and plants in the Geelong region. 
Join iNaturalist project for the Great Southern BioBlitz 


happening across the continent: 
https://inaturalist.ala.org.au/projects/great- 


southern-bioblitz-geelong-cnc-region 


Friday September 25‘ to Monday September 28 


2020 
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Mistletoe 


bushy clump of drooping olive-green leaves hangs 

from a branch of a gum tree. It is a mistletoe plant, 
which cannot grow on the ground. It makes some of its 
food from sunlight and sucks other nutrients and water 
from the tree. Too many clumps of mistletoe on a tree 
can kill it, but this usually happens only if the tree is old, 
unhealthy, or has no other trees near it. There are many 
types of mistletoe in different parts of the world. In 
southern Australia, mistletoes commonly grow on 
eucalypts, and have leaves which look similar to gum 
leaves. Other species of mistletoe grow on trees with 
different shaped leaves, and have evolved leaves similar 
to the host plant on which they grow. One such species is 
the Wire-leaf Mistletoe (Amyema preissii) illustrated 
below, in this case found growing on Black Wattle 
(Acacia mearnsii). The reason for this is unknown, but 
one theory is that some herbivores prefer to eat the 
mistletoe, so they have evolved to look like part of the 
less palatable tree. 


For wildlife, mistletoe can be an important source of food 
and shelter. Possums find the leaves of mistletoe tasty 
and may also shelter in the dense clump during the day. 
The base of the plant, where it attaches to the tree, can 
be a secure and well-hidden place to build a nest. 
Imperial White butterflies (Delias harpalyce) lay their 
eggs on mistletoe. The purple-brown caterpillars eat the 
leaves and pupate on the plant. They emerge as eye- 
catching adults with red and yellow markings on the black 
and white undersides of their wings. The upper surface is 
duller, white, grey and black, providing them with 
camouflage. Another less attractive butterfly, named the 
Dull-Purple Azure (Ogyris olane), also lays its eggs on 
mistletoe. Its caterpillars hide beneath the tree’s bark 
during the day and feed on the mistletoe’s leaves at 
night. 


The long red flowers of mistletoe hang down in clusters, 


Wendy Cook 


their narrow petals curving upwards as they mature. 
Mistletoe flowers are visited by birds, especially 
honeyeaters, and insects including moths and butterflies, 
which enjoy the nectar the flowers provide, and in return 
spread its pollen to fertilise other flowers. The mistletoe 
continues to flower for longer than many other plants and 
may provide food at times when other plants do not, 
making it an important food source. 


In autumn, the mistletoe produces little round or oval- 
shaped fruits. These attract birds, especially 
Mistletoebirds. They are small, but the male is handsome 
with a glossy black head and back, red throat and breast, 
a black stripe down his white belly and bright red under 
his tail. The female is much duller with grey on her back, 
white below and pale red under her tail. Although 
Mistletoebirds will eat insects and other fruits, their 
favourite food is mistletoe fruits. The fruits have a sticky 
layer under the skin with the seed in the middle. 
Sometimes the fruit sticks to the bird’s beak and it wipes 
it off on the tree branch. More often, the bird eats the 
fruit, which passes through it very quickly. Several 
minutes after eating, the bird defecates. The seed is still 
very sticky. The bird, who may now be in a different tree, 
rubs the seed off its feathers onto a branch, where it 
adheres firmly and quickly begins to grow. Initially, its 
leaves make all of its food, while its root grows into its 
host. It may take a year until it reaches the veins in the 
tree which conduct water and minerals from the roots to 
the leaves. The mistletoe forms a permanent connection 
with this nutrient supply, and becomes partially parasitic. 
Sometimes the branch beyond the clump of mistletoe will 
die, but the rest of the tree remains healthy, and visiting 
wildlife can enjoy the resources of tree and mistletoe. 


Previously published in Meredith and District News, 
March 2015 and February 2020. 





Wire-leaf Mistletoe (Amyema preissii) in fruit, (left) and flowering (right) growing on Black Wattle (Acacia mearnsii), Ibbotson St, 
St Leonards,13/06/20 
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Photos: Phil Hunter 


June fauna report 


he first of our Southern Right Whale sightings has 

been listed for this winter—perhaps there will be 
more during the next months as they migrate along the 
east coast. Humpback Whales too should be seen. 


Short-beaked Echidna: One beside the main road in 
Bamganie at 9.10 p.m. on 18 June (RAu). 


Koala: One was noted at the east end of Lake Elizabeth 
on 17 May (WCo); on 4 June a male was heard call just 
after sunset, and later a female was seen perched in the 
fork of a Messmate in the Brisbane Ranges (RAu). 

On 24 June along Old Thompson Track also in the 
Brisbane Ranges a male was heard call and another 
small individual was seen (RAu). On 27 June one was 
seen high in a spindly blue gum high above the Bambra- 
Aireys Inlet Road at Peters Hill (TP). 


Common Brushtail Possum: On 31 May one was seen 
on the ground near the library in Johnstone Park in 
Geelong city at 10.30 p.m.— ‘it was moderately tame and 
watched us from the ground’ (GP, JPo). Possums are 
very vulnerable to road traffic—one was found dead on 
the nature strip in Jan Juc on 19 June, and another was 
road-killed also on 19 June on the Anglesea Road south 
of Reservoir Road (GGt). 


Common Ringtail Possum: One was seen in a Highton 
garden at dusk on 28 May (CFr), and a large adult was 
watched crossing from a tree to a house along 
powerlines at 7.30 p.m. on 31 May also in Highton (GP, 
JPo). Another was seen among gum-trees in a garden in 
Victoria Terrace, Belmont at 10.15 p.m. on 24 June (TP). 
On 18 June, three were observed in Bamganie State 
Forest between 8.00 and 9.30 p.m. on 18 June (RAu). 


Sugar Glider: Great views were obtained of one just 
after it had emerged from a hollow just after sunset in the 
Brisbane Ranges on 4 June (RAu). 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo: An adult female and joey were 
seen grazing in the open area off Butchers Road in the 
Brisbane Ranges at 5.10 p.m. on 2 June (RAu). Eight 
were seen in bushland at Bannockburn on 8 June (JN) 
and 27 were noted resting in a paddock south-west of 
Grasstree Nature Reserve at Torquay on 11 June (GGt). 


Swamp Wallaby: One seen grazing beside Fridays 
Track in the Brisbane Ranges on 2 June (RAu), and 
another was observed in a dense acacia patch in the 
Bannockburn Bushland Reserve on 8 June (JN). 


Grey-headed Flying-fox: Several heard at 6.00 p.m. on 
31 May in the Lerderderg State Forest near West No 5 
Track; it is dry sclerophyll forest with small trees on a 
steep slope. They were flying, calling and landing in the 
trees, probably feeding on Red Ironbark flowers. A colony 
is known to be at Bacchus Marsh, so these may have 
come from there (WCo, OC). On 18 June two were 
observed feeding in flowering eucalypts in Woodlands 
Estate, Ocean Grove (TFI). 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


White-striped Freetail Bat: Although a rather old record, 
it is worth noting that on 7 April one was heard calling in 
flight over garden and paddocks at Eclipse Creek, 
Meredith, at 11.30 p.m.; the temperature was 10°C and 
there was light rain falling (WCo). 


Microbat sp.: Several seen flying at night, but not heard, 
on 5 May at Whinray Road, Meredith (WCo). 


Red Fox: On 24 June, one was heard calling several 
times after dark, particularly at 8.10 p.m., along the Old 
Thompson Track in the Brisbane Ranges (RAu). 


European (Brown) Hare: One seen in a paddock across 
the road from the Black Rock treatment plant on 6 June 
(CFr, GA). 


Southern Right Whale: One seen off Jan Juc at 10.50 
a.m. on 7 June, heading south-west; a later report from 
Point Addis may have been the same one (GGt). 


The autumn rains have provided the local frog population 
with ideal conditions with Brown Tree Frogs and Eastern 
Smooth Frogs calling repeatedly from several locations. 


Common Eastern Froglet: One heard calling at 
1.00 p.m. from a fenced-off dam at Eclipse Creek, 
Whinray Road, Meredith on 3 June (WCo). 


Common Eastern Frog: At least two heard calling on 
Moggs Creek nature loop mid-afternoon on 6 June— 
there had been rain on-and-off all day (JN). On 13 June 
two heard on the Lower Kalimna Waterfall Track near 
Lorne (JN); on 17 June one was heard call briefly off 
Harrison Track North in the Anglesea Heath (RUp). 


Brown Tree Frog: On 26 May one was heard calling 
from beside the Bambra-—Aireys Inlet Road near Jinda 
Park during the afternoon (TP); one was heard in 
Marshall at 3.00 p.m. on 16 June and another later the 
same day in Highton—there had been rain during the day 
(JN). At about 3.30 a.m. on 23 June one was heard 
calling during rain (JN). 


Verreaux’s (Whistling) Tree Frog: Four were found 
under tiles at Little River Ripley Reserve on 10 June (TP). 


Marbled Gecko: On 28 May one was found hibernating 
in a window sash in a house in Queenscliff (JMr), and 
another, a tiny individual about 4 cm long, was found on 
a window sill inside in Jan Juc on 26 June (GGt). 


Eastern Three-lined Skink: One was seen, active in 
winter sunshine, on a fallen log in Point Richards 
Reserve on 17 June (TP). 


Garden Skink: On 15 June a small individual about 5 cm 
long was found ‘in my lounge room, using a crack 
between the skirting board and floor as its home’ in Jan 
Juc (GGt). 


Metallic Skink: One was discovered on 21 June inside a 
hollow left by wood-boring grubs. The wood was from a 
tree in the garden in Ocean Grove that had been left in a 
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pile, then split by axe for the fire (BL). 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; 
GA, George Appleby; GGt, Geoff Gates; GP, Graham 
Possingham; JMr, John Murray; JN, John Newman; JPo, 
Jenny Possingham; OC, Owen Cook; RAu, Ross 
Auchettl; RUp, Rustem Upton; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, 
Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Next Fauna Surveys: At this stage of the coronavirus 
pandemic it is not feasible to plan any fauna surveys. 
Depending on government restrictions we may be able to 
undertake a survey in July, but more realistically it will be 


at least August before the surveys can resume. 


We have a number of interesting sites to visit including 
Carlisle heathland, Inverleigh area as part of the CCMA 
Grassy Eucalypt Woodland project, and Bambra district 
as part of our ongoing study. There is also an area near 
Yaugher that should produce some good results. 


As the weather warms in spring we will resume harp 
trapping to search for microbats. 


But for now, please keep recording observations on the 
Club’s observation pages. 








Eastern Three-lined Skink, Point Richards, 
17/6/20 
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Photo: Trevor Pescott 








Fungi and naturalist networks 


ne cold, overcast day recently | decided to try 

lronbark Walk at Point Addis. There were few birds 
and many people and bikes so | didn’t walk far before 
heading off to a quieter place. However, on the way back 
to the carpark | photographed a brown fungus growing in 
a small depression with a red glow coming from 
underneath. | photographed it and put it on the GFNC 
Facebook discussion page. One suggestion was that the 
red could be a secondary fungus. | was advised to put it 
on iNaturalist — an app | have just started using after Rod 
Lowther’s very helpful webinar earlier this year. Lorraine 
Phelan tagged a Matt Campbell on my iNaturalist post 
and the reply was that the fungus is in the boletes family 





Pe a 
Fungus from the Boletes family, Ironbark Walk, Point Addis, 1/6/20 
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Susan Kruss 


but doesn’t match ones currently described. Matt said the 
pores and dark bruising do not suggest a secondary 
fungus, and commented that there are plenty of fungi out 
there yet to be formally described, so this one could be 
special! | had imagined with Fungimap and fungi experts 
that all of Victoria’s fungi would by now have been 
described. It is exciting to know there is the possibility of 
discovering new species, even in places one has been 
many times before. It was also lovely to discover that 
naturalists can continue to network even in these strange 
times when we are not able to meet. 





Photos: Susan Kruss 


June bird observations—some highlights 


pon reading the current month’s bird observations 

for the Geelong region there are many highlights to 
savour. Several themes run through these records with 
interesting breeding records and raptor records of 
particular interest. There are fascinating smatterings of 
really unusual bird records to enjoy and it is really worth 
spending some time reading the details of the records 
highlighted in this summary. 


The wide-ranging collection of observations indicating 
winter breeding is good evidence that when conditions 
are right, birds breed. There are numerous records of 
Australian Magpies and Little Ravens collecting twigs 
and sticks and flying to high vantage points to begin nest 
building and refurbishment. In the Breamlea saltmarsh 
and at Jerringot Wetlands birders are noting, and 
enjoying, Black Swans on nests incubating eggs or 
perhaps tending hatchlings on their elevated mounds 
built of reeds from the surrounding wetland. Black- 
shouldered Kites had a demanding juvenile bird with its 
tell-tale buff-coloured feathers at several sites including 
Wingeel, Ombersley and Connewarre. Cape Barren 
Goose breeding records are notable locally and so 
numerous recently-fledged young as well as birds on 
nests at Lara was interesting. Masked Lapwing 
copulation witnessed this month reminds us that it’s the 
time of the year when this highly adaptable species 
breeds. 


Many local bird enthusiasts have a great affection for our 
local raptors and there are numerous records this month 
of interesting raptor sightings and behaviour. Sightings of 
the majestic White-bellied Sea-Eagles are always a 
highlight, with two resident pairs on the Bellarine 
Peninsula, so it was of interest that an individual was 
seen flying west along the coast at Torquay. In a similar 
way local Black Falcons always create excitement, so it 
was pleasing to have a record from Inverleigh of this 
uncommon species. A young Collared Sparrowhawk at 
Bannockburn was a source of much curiosity for an 
astonished observer when it spent a prolonged period of 
time flying through a large flock of White-winged 
Choughs, perhaps practising hunting skills. Australian 
Hobbies have been recorded at several locations 
displaying their wonderful and breath-taking crepuscular 
hunting technique of surprise approaches in fading light 
after sunset. And we should find room to include a most 
noteworthy record of a female Little Eagle taking down a 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo at Warncoort; a prey item 
that is rarely recorded for this species (Stephen Debus 


pers. comm.) https://ebird.org/australia/checklist/ 
969873863. 


Winter is the classic seabird watching time with strong 
southerly winds bringing these ocean-loving species 
closer to our coastline. If birders are patient and can 
withstand the cold blowy conditions, time spent at one of 
our clifftops or lighthouses can often reveal albatross and 
other pelagic species. This month we have records of 
both Brown Skua and Arctic Jaeger from Point 
Lonsdale. It was noteworthy to have records from several 


John Newman & Craig Morley 


different locations over several days of exceptional flocks 
in excess of 1500 Crested Terns utilising our coast, 
presumably to escape rough weather further out to sea. 


A fascinating record, this month was of two Hooded 
Plovers seen and photographed at Cundare Pool in the 
Lake Corangamite system. These birds are exclusively 
coastal beach inhabitants on our eastern Australian coast 
so to see birds in this location, more than 50 km from the 
coast, is nothing short of astonishing. One of the birds 
was flagged and was identified as a bird bred in the 
Phillip Island area. It is also interesting to ponder that the 
Western Australian Hooded Plover subspecies does 
indeed regularly utilise inland salt lakes some hundreds 
of kilometres from the coast. That subspecies of Hooded 
Plover is doing reasonably well in those locations, in 
stark contrast to our coastal birds that are struggling to 
survive the increasing pressures of beach use by 
humans and dogs. 


Brown Quail are another of the less frequently recorded 
species for the Geelong region so we were delighted to 
hear of five birds in damp terrain at Ombersley. The 
exceedingly small and delicate Southern Emuwren has 
been documented this month at several locations around 
Anglesea heath and Lake Connewarre sedge-lands. 


A flock of 80 Cattle Egret in their beautiful white plumage 
and bright orange beaks was a wonderful record at 
Barwon Downs, and immense flocks of Little Corellas at 
Winchelsea and beyond in numbers of 2000-3500 have 
presumably found a source of food in this agricultural 
area. 


Powerful Owl records from the Brisbane Ranges and 
Anglesea area were very pleasing. May is often the 
month when these magnificent forest owls find mates and 
commence breeding, so it is a good time to listen for their 
characteristic penetrating call in large forest tracts. 
Writing of owls, it is most exciting to report on a record of 
a rarely recorded and poorly understood bird of the 
region, the Barking Owl, which surely astonished and 
delighted the observer in the early hours of the morning 
at Meredith! A most exciting record and a great way to 
wrap up our report for June! 


Thank you to all the observers, at least 42 in this current 
crop, who so keenly and willingly record their bird 
observations as highlight records to the GFNC web-site: 


https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 
or directly as complete or incidental records to eBird 


Australia: https://ebird.org/australia/region/AU-VIC-GGE? 
yr=all&m=&rank=lIrec 

Adrian de Leiros, Angus Donaldson, Angus Hartshorn, Barney 
Ellis, Barry Lingham, Chrissy Freestone, Colin Cannard, Craig 
Morley, Dan Lees, David Lindon, David Little, David 
Tytherleigh, David Whelan, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, 
Glenn Fletcher, Graham Possingham, Guy Dutson, Hector de 
Leiros, Jeanette Spittle, Jennie Turner, Jennifer Carr, Jenny 
Possingham, John Newman, Kate Lockhart, Lucy McEachern, 
Lynne Cannard, Merri Cheyne, Owen Cook, Paul Schillier, 
Peter Sullivan, Rob Bone, Robert Missen, Rod Lowther, Ross 
Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Sandra Lea-Wood, Tom Fletcher, 
Tony Byrne, Trevor Hodson, Trevor Pescott, Wendy Cook. 
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Bushy Clubmoss at Yaugher 


Sore years ago | found a patch of unusual plants 
growing beside Cemetery Road at Yaugher. They 
had a quaint similarity to tiny conifer trees, although they 
were only about 10 cm tall. 


| had been concerned about the plants due to recent 
road grading so decided to check the site. It covers about 
20 square metres, and there are scores of plants 
present—well, I’m not sure how many plants there are as 
they grow as a creeping rhizome deep in the soil. 


The Bushy Clubmoss Lycopodium deuterodensum is 
neither a moss nor a fern, but belongs to the primitive 
plant family Lycopodiaceae. These were a dominant part 
of the earliest forests—it’s likely they formed an integral 
part of the diet of plant eating dinosaurs. 


In Victoria there are four genera in the family, with just 
this one Lycopodium species. 


The plant grows deep in the soil and sends up branches 


Trevor Pescott 


on which are arranged, in a spiral pattern, small scale- 
like leaves. These little branches, which tend to curve 
upwards at the tip, look like tiny conifers. 


In spring, a strombolus develops at the end of each 
branch; they grow straight up such that each plant looks 
like a tiny candelabrum. 


The stromboli consist of small overlapping sporophylls— 
it is here that the plant spores develop, to be blown or 
wash away. 


Complicated? Yes, but take a look at the attached 
photograph—the pale upright structure at the end of the 
branch is the strombolus which consists of a large 
number of scale-like sporophylls on a central stem. 


If you would like to meet the plants, the site is just north 
of the Yaugher cemetery on the east side of Cemetery 
Road. 





Bushy Clubmoss, Yaugher 








Roosting Flying Fox, Eastern Gardens, 10/6/20 


Photo: Alison Watson 
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Photo: Trevor Pescott 














Gang-gang Cockatoos, Hamlyn Heights, 11/6/20 


Photo: Susan Kruss 


What ‘Field Nats’ has meant to me—‘a whole new world of birds and plants’ 


A: | am no longer able to attend any Field Naturalist 
activities, | would like to share what the Club has 
meant to me, the doors it has opened for me to explore 
this wonderful country and learn so much about its natural 
environment. 


My interest in ‘the bush’ started when | was very young in 
Ballarat. With my mother and family we would visit the 
goldfields country around Invermay, where we would look 
for ‘Egg and Bacon’ plants, ‘Bread and Butter’ plants, 
greenhood orchids, sarsaparilla, and occasionally see a 
‘Robin Redbreast’ or hear a kookaburra calling. 


My biology teacher at school was Miss Mary D.White, 
who was also very involved with the Girl Guides, which | 
had joined. Miss White would take us to her place at 
Black Hill to look for wildflowers in her back yard. 
Longstanding members of GFNC will well remember Miss 
White in her later days in Anglesea, where she shared her 
botanical knowledge—and also wrote the book The 
Flowers of the Anglesea River Valley. 


Part of my early married life was spent in the heath 
country around Carlisle River, where | would pick bunches 
of heath for the house. Fast forward quite a number of 
years, having lived some time in Queensland, it was back 
to Geelong, where | joined the Geelong Bushwalking 
Club, doing many walks in beautiful places around 
Victoria. 


| met Cecily (Cec) Lawrie, a fellow nurse, who was a 
member of the GF NC—and so started my time with our 
Club. Joining the GFNC opened up a whole new world for 
me—opening the book on the world of plants and birds. 
Going on excursions was very special, and | particularly 
remember Pt Addis. There was great tuition from our very 
knowledgeable amateur botanists—Leila Ramsay 
especially, and Betty Quirk, Betty King and husband 
Dave, who was a fund of knowledge, and so many others. 
(My son Richard still drives Dave’s ‘ute’ which he bought 
from the family!) 


From joining the GFNC | started to learn the botanical 
names of plants, that | hadn’t known existed, and 
recognising how the Latin names all fell into place. 
Similarly with birds—I had thought all ‘honeyeaters’ were 
the same! 


| got to know Diana ‘Thistledown’ (Cec and | could never 
remember her name properly!) and later became best 
friends with her as Diana Primrose! Diana taught me my 
first big botanical word when we were out together— 
Exocarpos cupressiformis (Cherry Ballart)! 


GFNC not only opened up the world of plants and birds 
locally, but all over Australia. Through GFNC, the world of 
bush camping the length and breadth of Australia was 
opened up to me, initially by Dick Southcombe organising 
a safari trip for GFNC in 1991 and then to Cape York 
Peninsula with a Queensland operator Allen Mulder. Allen 
had several WW army trucks with which he took 
research groups, bird observer clubs, etc. into remote 


a personal reflection by Bev Wheeler 


parts of Australia. On Allen’s trips we found many rare 
birds and learnt the names of desert plants well, studying 
our books on long slow drives between camps. We went 
to some amazing places. 


On the three-week trip to Cape York we called into the 
Laura Quinkan Aboriginal Settlement, admiring the local 
rock paintings, long before the security ‘upgrades’, and 
we visited Shelburne Bay with its white silicon sands, 
drank tannin-coloured water—very weak stuff before the 
tea leaves were added! We were divided into two 
groups—flying one way (Cairns/ Bamaga) in a small 
plane, and by truck, camping, the reverse way. | 
happened to be in the co-pilot seat—witnessing the pilot 
who kept falling asleep! Amazingly we landed safely at 
Bamaga! What an eye-opener—no rainforest, just long 
savanna grass everywhere. The truck ‘mob’ had arrived 
before us and had ‘invaded’ the lunch table—we 
‘newcomers’ just stood and stared, goggle-eyed! It didn’t 
take us long to get the idea to bog in! 


| attended many more Field Nat excursions and campouts 
that | have always loved and learnt so much. | did several 
more trips with Allen and learnt to love the red sand of the 
desert, dripping tents, frozen water, and tea made with 
tea leaves—an improvement! 


Other groups which have added so much to my natural 
history knowledge and enjoyment have been SEANA 
(South East Australian Naturalists Association) and 

ANN (Australian Naturalists’ Network)—Dick Southcombe 
being the driving force bringing these groups to fruition. 
SEANA has led to many campouts around Victoria, 
learning of local natural history from local naturalists, 
ANN leading to camps in WA (over the Nullabor, Sheila 
Silver joining us on this trip), Darwin/Kakadu (up the 
Stuart Highway), Chinchilla, Canberra, Tasmania by car 
(going over on the ferry). Most of these trips in my little 
caravan ‘Mini’, accompanied by Diana, studying and 
photographing the plants, and birds, along the way. 
SEANA and ANN are both wonderful ways to ‘discover’ 
Australia through the eyes of fellow naturalists who are so 
keen to share their knowledge. 


| now know that the Robin Redbreast seen in my early 
days was more likely a Scarlet Robin—and maybe we 
saw a few Yellow Robins also. 


Joining GFNC was like opening up a whole new world to 
me. | am thankful and appreciate all the good times | have 
had with my Field Nat friends. | have also enjoyed 
friendships from other clubs (SEANA and ANN groups). 


Thankyou—with love, Bev Wheeler. 
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Banded Pacific Gull, Breamlea 


n 25 June, Jennie Turner and | finally caught up with 

the other half of ‘Team Breamlea’, Julie Riley, to 
celebrate Julie’s birthday. After coffee and muffins at 
Jennie's place we went for a leisurely walk with the scope 
along Thompson Creek estuary to Point Impossible and 
then back via the beach to Julie's place. We spotted a 
Royal and a Yellow-billed Spoonbill wading together 
along the creek towards the culvert, then at the culvert a 
pair of Little Black Cormorants were busy fishing. 
Around the corner was an adult Pacific Gull, sporting a 
silver metal band. After | noticed the band, | tried to get a 
focused photo or two so that | could zoom down and read 
it on the computer. 


Along the estuary mouth there were six Red-capped 
Plovers, keeping company with a flock of 30 Double- 
banded Plovers, some in breeding plumage—alas, no 
Hooded Plovers were seen. Later, with help from Jennie's 
husband David we were able to reveal the numbers on 
the band as '725'. 

| thought that Bruce Robertson, aka the ‘Pacific Gull Man’ 
would like to Know that we spotted one of 'his' birds at 
Breamlea, so sent him the info with some photos. 


His response: ‘Hi Andrea, You little beauty! | agree. It 
looks like 725. A quick search through my banding 
records indicates that the most likely bird is 111-27725. If 
this is true, it was banded as a first year bird at the 
Yanakie Caravan Park on 29 October 2004. 

This would make the bird 17 years old—quite possible. 

| have quite a few birds aged 15 to 20 years old scattered 


Andrea Dennett 


around Victoria and South Australia at the moment. 
Thanks so much for contacting me. Bruce.’ 


In true Bruce form, he travelled down to Breamlea to 
check for himself. He then sent me this message: 

‘As it turned out, | did get to go to Breamlea yesterday to 
look for him. As | approached the beach opposite Scott 
Street, | saw one adult Pacific Gull. But the Silver Gulls 
chased it away, before | even got onto the beach. 

So | started searching and—a few hours later—| 
eventually found him—at the sandy beach at Jan Juc. 
But as | approached him, he flew away. The few shots 
that | took as | approached him for some reason were out 
of focus. | will need to get my son to help me to try to 
sharpen the leg band number. 

Conclusion: 

-Because of the school holidays and the dogs on the 
beach, this bird is very flighty. 

-| suspect that its feeding range is at least between 
Barwon Heads and Jan Juc. 

-Your camera took better photos than mine! 

Cheers, 

Bruce.’ 


Bruce Robertson is an Affiliate with La Trobe University, 
Bundoora. Many members will remember Bruce’s 
fascinating presentation to the GFNC in August 2017. 
To view an article regarding diagnostic features for aging 
the Pacific Gull, refer to the Geelong Naturalist Volume 
53, No. 5, September 2017, p. 15. Available free to 
download on Trove via this link bit.ly/Geelong_ Naturalist. 


If anyone finds a banded Pacific Gull, please contact: 
The Australian Bird and Bat Banding Scheme, Canberra or, 


Bruce Robertson at bruce.robertson123@bigpond.com 





Pacific Gull with (insert) close-up of leg band 





Double-banded Plover 


Photos taken at Breamlea on 25/6/20 by Andrea Dennett 
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Coming events 





Webinars and activities replacing the normal schedule due to the current COVID-19 situation 


July 2020 


7 ~~ 7.30 p.m. General Meeting Webinar: Do not blame the bats! It is what viruses do! A layperson’s guide 
to viruses—David Boyle 


14 7.30 p.m. Plant Group Webinar Meeting: Group discussion, sharing and identifying photos of local plants 
plus information on the Jerringot and Mt Duneed survey projects 


16 7.30 p.m. Bird Group Webinar Meeting: Birds of Bhutan and Nth East India. Recollections of a wonderful journey 
through a fascinating part of the world as told through birds, mammals including people, and places— 


Craig Morley 
August 2020 


4 8.00 p.m. AGM, followed by short talk: Fungi—Lorraine Phelan 
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